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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Slawo-Deutsches und Slawo-Italienisches. Dem Herrn Franz von Miklosich 
zum 20 November, 1883. Graz, 1885. 138 S. 4. 

Max Miiller, in his " Lectures on the Science of Language," vol. I, p. 86, 
lays down two axioms to which he frequently appeals, throughout his work, for 
support of his position in the investigation of certain fundamental principles 
of language. The first of these axioms " declares grammar to be the most 
essential element, and therefore the ground of classification in all languages 
which have produced a definite grammatical articulation; the second denies 
the possibility of a mixed language' 1 ''; and again, in accordance with the latter 
authoritative assumption, after noting the mixed character of the Turkish and 
English vocabularies, he adds the following unqualified assertion, p. 89, 
" Languages, however, though mixed in their dictionary, can never be mixed 
in their grammar." Professor Whitney, too, has expressed the same opinion, 
though couched in more careful language, when he says : " Such a thing as a 
language with a mixed grammatical apparatus has never come under the 
cognizance of linguistic students ; it would be to them a monstrosity, it seems 
an impossibility." ' 

These and other like statements induced one of the most profound and best- 
equipped European scholars, Prof. Schuchardt, of the University of Graz, to 
examine closely the whole subject of speech-mixture, and the latest results of his 
investigations for a given, definite field are presented in the above contribution, 
dedicated to the celebrated pioneer in Slavonic linguistic science, Prof. Franz 
von Miklosich, of the University of Vienna, on the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday, the twentieth of November, 1883. 2 

It is now more than a decade and a half since the author of this important 
contribution to linguistic science first set out upon the laborious task of a 
thorough, comparative study of the Creole dialects with the hope of throwing 
light upon the origin of the Romance languages. Behind this problem, which 
was believed to be conditioned in great measure by speech-mixture within special 
geographical limits, lay the broader field of inquiry into the validity of the current 
doctrine touching language-mixture in general, as propounded in Muller's 
Lectures and elsewhere. These Kreolische Studien? published in the Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie, vols. CI, CII, CIII, CV, cover the Negro-Portu- 
guese of the Island of St. Thomas (West Africa) ; the Indo- Portuguese of Cochin, 
Diu and Mangalore ; the Malayo-Spanish of the Philippine Islands, and yield the 
result of undoubted mixture of grammar-elements as well as of word-forms in 
these idioms. The greater part of these languages, in spite of the totally foreign 

1 Language and the Study of Language, p. 199. 

2 The publication has been delayed about a year. 

3 Cf. American Journal of Philology, vol. V, p. 249. 
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nature of the English possessive case-sign \r, have incorporated it into their 
grammar-machinery so thoroughly that the original Romance mode of 
expressing the idea of possession by a prepositional relation (de) has been lost, 
and we have such constructions as hombre's casa — the man's house, Alexandre's 
alma = Alexander's spirit, etc. In the Mangalore dialect not only is all 
genitive relation thus expressed, but even the substantival composita follow the 
same rule, e. g. ouru's guantia=a quantity of gold, canto's rouJ>a = bed- 
clothes. 1 

It was with the idea that this mingling of apparently incompatible sentence- 
forms might be more easily studied where the speech-factors are most hetero- 
geneous, that our author pushed forward here in his earliest researches into 
this question, which he regards as the problem of linguistic science to-day 
that deserves most to be investigated. 2 The rich material brought together from 
these sources belongs exclusively to non-European types of speech, and proves 
beyond question the existence of speech-mixture for these outlying idioms of 
the Romance stock. Believing that the same results might be obtained within 
the boundaries of the European linguistic domain, Prof. Schuchardt has chosen 
for the study before us a territory near at home for him and one that abounds 
in language-varieties, whose reciprocal influences in phonology, morphology 
and word-relation have been hitherto almost totally unknown to scholars 
generally. This is especially true for the Slawo-Deutsches, in the treatment 
of which he is a solitary pioneer. 

This remarkable work completely upsets the old doctrine with reference to 
speech-mixture, and with its appearance a new era must be reckoned in the 
consideration of this fundamental problem of language. It is divided into five 
distinct parts, viz: I. Introduction — Double cause of all speech-change. 2. 
Territory and sources. 3. Phonetics. 4. Lexicology. 5. Inner speech-form. 

Under the first division our author notes the influence of the circumstances 
of life on a language, and then the influence of other languages. Here we have 
naturally the mixing of wholly different types, mixture among dialects, among 
individual languages or within a given language, the last named covering, of 
course, the ordinary phenomena of analogy. After proving the identity of 
these various stages of interchange, the writer goes on to consider the speech- 
mixture of literature. 

The first step in a consideration of the various relations of different types of 
language to one another, is taken by rejecting the traditional language-tree 
and showing that we must substitute for it in cartographic representation the 
"wave system" with its perpetual overlappings, or a continuous gradation 
of colors, which, though they imperfectly illustrate the process of dialect 
intermixture, at least come nearer the truth in showing to the eye that there 
are no strict lines of demarcation drawn among the various speech-varieties. 
This same mode of representation was recommended by the author in his 
" Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins," 3 in his Leipziger Probevorlesung (1870), and 
was followed, in 1872, by the late Prof. Caix, and then by Joh. Schmidt for the 
Aryan languages generally, and again by Paul Meyer and others. 

1 Cf. American Journal of Philology, vol, V, p. 250. 

2 Literaturblatt fur germanische und romanische Philologie, 1885, Nr. I. 

3 Vokalismus des Vulgarlateins, Leipzig, 1866-68, 3 Bde. 
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With reference to the interchange of form, not only are flexional endings 
substituted for one another, but also the prefixes are confounded and thus 
contribute to new creations, as, for example, in the use of the verbs anfangen 
and beginnen, which, though generally regarded as synonyms, are not counted 
as such by the writer ; in truth, he would agree with Steinthal, in opposition to 
Paul, 1 that there are no real synonyma. The Slovenian pupil, not making any 
sensible difference in force of meaning between these two words, confounds 
the prefixes and writes : in diesem Jahre fing tine grosse krankheit ssu tviithen ; 
and again, im wasser BEGINNT der todte korper AN zufaulen. 

It was thus that such forms in German as anbeginn, from analogy with 
anfang, sprang up. With this procedure is compared, for the North Italian 
dialects, the production of the Emilian compound form cminzipia=zcominciare-{- 
principiare? But the assimilation of form, through resemblance of idea, 
becomes much more difficult when we pass beyond the limits of a single 
language, and hence the French commencer, in its tendency to assume German 
forms with like functions, would not give us a simple commencen (as schreiben 
from old scribere) but the lengthened form commenciren. 

In illustration of a similar mode of treatment, foreign suffixes are constantly 
found joined to native stems, as, for example, the German -hard in the Italian 
fals-ardo. In all such cases as this, the author would consider that an exchange 
of inflexional elements has taken place (fals-ardo=fals-ario), just as we find it 
so often within the limits of single speech-varieties, e. g. Latin solit-aneurzzsolit- 
arius. So, too, the Old French nom. plural empereor (*imperatori), for empereors, 
was produced according to analogy with ami (amici). Again, the -s of the 
English plural goes back to an Anglo-Saxon -as, but owes its spread especially 
to the French -s, and we have in German analogous cases of its use, though 
their development has not been so extensive. For example, the so-called 
" schlechten " plurals, albums, Leutnants, roukaus, etc., are based on the French 
albums. Lieutenants, etc. 

Interesting illustrations for both flexion and word-formation are also drawn 
from the Greek, Roumanian, Spanish and English Gypsy dialects, which prove 
beyond question a mixture of different grammar-elements. As quoted from 
Pischel, the phrase, I'd kom to jal andre mi DuvelV ker when mandi mew, " I 
wish to come into the house of my God, when I die," will show how deeply 
rooted these borrowed elements are and what an important r61e they play in 
the English Gypsy jargon. 

In connection with this process of form-borrowing the question would natu- 
rally arise as to whether the suffixes are taken over from one language into another 
as separate, isolated elements, or only in connection with words to which they 
naturally belong. The former case, that is, that a German -hard should have 
directly supplanted the Latin -ario in falsario, is conceded to be possible but 
not probable. It is rather the transference of whole words, with their 
characteristic grammar forms, from one idiom to another, and then only after 
the new-comer, as one of the units of discourse, has settled into the strange 

1 Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 131 seq. 

2 Cf. also our American so-called Dutch dialect-forms : possobably , agravake, reckermember, 
etc. 
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surroundings, is the handle, which is peculiarly its own, hung on to its neighbors 
that perform functions similar to it. 

Speech-mixture, however, takes place not only where there is kinship of 
signification, but also where likeness of sound would seem to bring the 
meanings close together. Thus the German siindfluth = great flood has had its 
first syllable assimilated in meaning to silnde = sin, 1 and was thought of as a 
siindenstrafendefluth. 

The most interesting species, however, of this linguistic mixture is to be 
found, according to our author's views, in the inner language-life, such, for 
example, as the representation of the infinitive by a subjunctive phrase, 5 the 
mutation of gender, etc. 

For the territory covered by his investigations, the writer considers especially 
the Slavo-German population of Austria, and notes the various products of 
their speech-mixture, such as the so-called ' Kucheldeutsch ' of the Czech, the 
Slavisms of Slavs living among Germans, of Germans living among Slavs, and 
then the more extensive, wide-spread Slavonic Austrianisms. For the Romance 
side, we have the Slavo-Italian of Triest, Istria, Fiume and Dalmatia, and 
especially in this last district the old Romance word-forms of Ragusa are of 
striking interest to the philologian. And here, too, we find two kinds of 
amalgamation, the one due to the individual, the other being the traditional 
mixture that has been handed down until it has become a settled mode of 
speech. 

In the phonetics of these compound linguistic forms, there is much of interest 
not only for the Romance scholar, but for the general phonetician. It is here 
that our author finds a fresh support for his peculiar views with reference to 
epenthesis and syncopation in language. As far back as 1880, he announced 
his conviction that no sound is intercalated in or thrown out of language, but 
that all cases which bear such semblance are due to the principles of differen- 
tiation from or assimilation to neighboring sounds, out of which they have 
sprung or into which they have been merged. All tenues are aspirated and 
therefore the ' steigerung ' of a pure tenuis into an aspirate, or the development 
of a parasitic sound after the tenuis, would be a positive contradiction. The 
combinations kya, kwa were developed out of kha, qha, modifications of kh, so 
that here an affricative process took place just as in the Swiss kxa—kha ; and 
the aspirate h was never wanting to the k. The Slavs, as they possess only 
pure tenues, accuse the Germans of saying khalt, thag,phein, etc., while the 
Germans, on the other hand, find in the k of the Slavs their g ; hence the 
graphic representation of kinderle, in the Czecho-German dialect, by ginderle. 
There is only one district in Germany where unaspirated k is heard, and the 
author would consider this a remnant of Slavonic influence. Instead of ' Khaiser, 
the native of Leipzig says Kaiser, which sounds to other Germans as Gaiser. 

So far as the interchange-of phonetic elements is concerned, we have, for the 
consonants, Slavonic Arzltal.^v Slav. b= Germans; Slav, z = Ital. voiced 
s and German s, etc. ; for the vowels, Slav, e ,0 = German e, 0; Slav, i, u — Ital. 
e, 0. We further find a as a favorite representative of the atonic vowels in 

1 Sayce, The Principles of Comparative Philology, second ed. p. 380. 
a Cf., for the Romance languages, the Wallachian especially. 
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Italian, and along with this a decided antipathy to all diphthongs and initial 
vowels. 

On the lexicological side of his subject, the author has brought up some 
important examples that were hitherto unknown or had been overlooked ; for 
instance, in the case of wide-spread forms such as French sabot, savate, etc. of 
whose identity with Persian cabatan, Russian &>fo>/,Wallachian ciobota=.shoe, boot, 
there can be no doubt. The leading Czech elements in the German of Bohemia 
and of Vienna and Carinthia ; the Slovakian in the German of the mountainous 
districts of Hungary; the Slavonian in the Italian of Triest, in the Friulian and 
Venice dialects, and the Croatian in the idioms of Istria and Dalmatia are 
carefully presented, and their intricate and delicate relations unravelled with a 
clearness that excites admiration for this extraordinary dialect-erudition of a 
scholar who had already shown himself a protagonist in the field of Low Latin. 
Among the author's observations upon the various modes of word-borrowing 
and lexical production, the Romance student will find a special interest in those 
that touch upon the resemblance between the procedure here in operation for 
the German and that which obtained with reference to the Teutonic elements, 
both in the early and recent stages of the Neo-Latin idioms ; that is, German 
words with Slavonic terminations abound, 1 and, particularly, with dimunitive 
suffixes. 

Under the last division of his material, the inner speech-form, a large 
number of important linguistic changes are cited to show how easily a 
similarity of ideas may cause the speech-mould to change, when these ideas are 
transferred from one language to another. Thus, the well-known French fai 
danse" avec des rats — German : ich habe mit Figurantinnen getanzt, but could be 
turned into ich habe mit Ratten getanzt, and is actually found so in the dramatic 
composition entitled Die Fledermans. The French rat corresponds here to 
both of the German vrordsjigurantin and ratte. Again, the separable prepositions 
of the German are treated as inseparable ; as, for example, ich abgebe die Aufgabe 
(oddam nalago) of the Slavonian pupil ; or the inseparable occur as separable 
only ; as, er versteht miss, where the writer would see a mutation of accent as 
the principle that underlies the change. 

But while we thus have independent uses of the individual parts of 
compound verbs, where the philologian is able to study the crossing lines of 
analytic and synthetic tendency in language, the pronoun here presents some 
curious phases of extreme restriction in use that are striking when compared 
with the treatment of this grammar category in certain Romance dialects, 
especially those of the langue d'oi'l. In the first place, for the German, we 
observe the frequent omission altogether of the pronoun ; as, in the Czecho- 
German, wohin wird gehen ? and in the Slavonian jargon, thuma nur warten, 
wird schon kommen, which grew up according to the analogy of the Slavonic 
idioms, where the subject-pronoun is generally omitted when no stress is laid 
on it. 

It is, however, more particularly to the reflexive pronoun that our attention 
is called in this connection. In the early history of the Aryan languages the 
original reflexive, with one or two exceptions, was restricted, on the one hand, 

1 Cf. again our German dialect-products, erstannisk, mitout, etc. 
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to the third person, and at present, both for German and Romance territory, the 
use of the third person is extended so as to cover the first and second also. The 
author is disposed to agree with Brugmann in his opinion that the German sich 
in these circumstances represents almost exclusively the reflexive tins, and is 
equivalent, therefore, to M. H. G. unsuA, but considers it impossible that the 
s so commonly found in the folk-speech (soldat bin ichs geweseti) should 
represent the first and second persons. In the Italian, however, he would 
place the si-zzci, which we find in such expressions as not SI alziamo,noi SI 
fermiamo, etc. In the Ladinian the reflexive third person has usurped the 
office of the other persons. This is specially noted, and the writer concludes, 
therefore, with Miklosich, that for both German and Romance there are cases 
where the reflexive third person stands for the first and second, and which 
cannot be accounted for by Slavonic influence. 

In no department of grammar-forms, however, is the interchange of elements 
more frequent and extended than in the particles. Here, it is translation, 
substitution with meaning slightly different from the original, or the full 
transference of the thought into another sphere of ideas, that marks the passage 
of expression from the Slavonic to German and Neo-Latin mould, or vice versa. 

The author ends his epoch-making essay with observations upon some peda- 
gogical questions that have claimed the attention of educators, not only in 
Germany, but also in this country. He would urge the practical learning of a 
language, if possible, in infancy, and does not hold to the doctrine that the 
mother tongue is injured thereby, citing, in practical support of his view, the 
fluency with which the Cymric is used, though not cultivated in the public 
schools. 

The whole treatise, as it lies before us, is one of the most important 
contributions to the science of dialectology that have appeared up to this time. 
The broad problems of language-making that are here discussed make it of 
prime interest to the student of comparative philology, as well as to the 
specialist in Teutonic and Romance languages. 

A. M. Elliott. 



College Series of Greek Authors, edited under the supervision of John 
Williams White, Lewis R. Packard, and Thomas D. Seymour. Sophocles 
Antigone. Edited on the basis of Wolff's edition, by Martin L. D'Ooge, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. Boston, Ginn, Heath 
& Co., 1884. Pp. iv, 192. paper. 

Among the more notable of recent enterprises in classical philology in the 
United States are the College Series of Greek Authors, of which Professor 
D'Ooge's Antigone is the first volume to appear, published in Boston, and Har- 
per's Classical Series, under the editorial supervision of Prof. Drisler, published 
in New York. In the former series, approved German editions are announced 
as forming the basis of the American editions ; for the latter series there is no 
such restriction. The object of the College Series (for which more than 
twenty American scholars are writing), as given in the editors' prospectus, is 
to furnish in rapid succession, at the rate of from three to six volumes each 



